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War Profits Debate 
Raises Vital Issues 


Military Officials and Manu- 
facturers Disagree over 
“Renegotiation” Plan 


LOWER EXPENSE IS SOUGHT 
Congress, Though Divided, to Extend 


Plan by Which Prices of War 
Materials May Be Cut 














For several months there has been 
widespread criticism of labor and its 
part in the war effort. Public re- 
sentment against strikes in wartime 
has run high, and the patriotism of 
those who demanded higher wages 
has been questioned. Lately, atten- 
tion has shifted from workers to 
businessmen. The practices of manu- 
facturers as well as labor organiza- 
tions are being criticized. There has 
been a chorus of complaints about 
profiteers, and about the great profits 
which are being made out of the war. 

The explanation for this change of 
emphasis is to be found in the fact 
that Congress is considering measures 
whereby profit, or a large part of it, 
can be taken out of the war. The 
congressional discussions have given 
publicity to corporation profits, and 
many people, for the first time, are 
becoming aware of the extent of 
profiteering. 


Renegotiation of Contracts 

The particular device for checking 
war profits which has been debated 
lately in Congress is a measure known 
as the “renegotiation” of war con- 
tracts. “Though on the surface tech- 
nical and complex, and therefore dull 
reading,” says Arthur Krock in the 
New York Times, “renegotiation 
dwells in the very vitals of the free 
enterprise-system. It directly affects 
the war, the postwar period, employ- 
ment for returning service men and 
women, the nation’s future economy 
and defense, and the degree of good 
will which Americans feel for one 
another. It could easily breed hates 
and distrusts that would not vanish 


for years. This is why a sound solu- ° 


tion of the problems involved are of 
extreme importance to everyone.” 
The general purpose of renegotia- 
tion is simple enough. It is designed 
aS a measure to keep manufacturers 
from making excessive profits from 
their work of producing war materi- 
als, It thus attacks a problem which 
is as old almost as war itself. Dur- 
ing all of our wars, there have been 
charges that some people make money 
while others are enduring hardships. 
The magazine Fortune recalls George 
Washington’s complaint to Congress 
against those who sought “to amass 
fortunes on the public ruin.” Na- 
tional scandals developed out of for- 
tunes which were built on war 
ess during the Civil War and the 
ish-American War. After the 
First World War, the country was 
Swept by a wave of anger against 
80-called “merchants of death” 
(Concluded on page 7) ° 
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William Allen White 
By Walter E. Myer 


Half a century and more ago the “old-fashioned editor” was a powerful 
influence in American life. Every student of history recalls a number of the 
great names, Horace Greeley, E. L. Godkin, Henry Wattersun, come immediately 
to mind. The towering figures of journalism in that dey established repute- 
tions for political shrewdness and social sagacity. Each had his public, some- 
times very extensive. Readers scanned the news reports in their newspapers, 
then turned to see what the editor had to say about the course of affairs. 

Slowly a change came in American journalism. The personalized editorial 
page gave place to the synthetic. Editorials were unsigned and frequently 
unread. The great names disappeared—all but one. William Allen White, the 
last and one of the greatest of the old-style editors, carried far into a new age 
the tradition of the old. Now he, too, is gone, and the void which his passing 
leaves will not be filled. 

Mr. White did not choose, as he might have done, a large city daily as the 
vehicle for his expressions of opinion. The Emporia Gazette is a small-town 
newspaper with a circulation of only 7,000. But, under his long editorship, it 
became one of the most influential of American journals. Its editorials were 
quoted widely throughout the nation, simply because informed people every- 
where wanted to know what William Allen White was thinking and saying. 
It has long been the policy of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER fo select fromm time to 
time the most thoughtful and best-written of the editorials appearing in the press 
of the nation. And readers will recall that we have turned for such editorials 
more frequently to the Emporia Gazette than to any other newspaper, large 
or small. 

Mr. White, more than any other man in American public life, exhibited 
a quality which can be best characterized as ripened wisdom. He had a 
way of cutting through the complexities of a problem and of arriving at 
essential truth. For that reason his advice was sought by presidents and 
statesmen and by people of high and low estate who were privileged to know 
him. On more than one occasion I have traveled from Washington to Emporia 
to get his counsel about some problem with which I was confronted. I am but 
one of many who made such pilgrimages. 

Readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER and the other Civic Education Service 
publications may be interested to know that these papers would never have 
appeared had William Allen White not stood by the founders of them, advising 
that the venture be undertaken and giving his good counsel during their 
early days. I have an idea that Mr. White’s admirers would be surprised if they 
knew how many little ventures and causes and individuals he has helped and 
encouraged as he did the organization which I represent. A very human and 
sympathetic man, a very wise man, will be deeply missed and sincerely mourned 
as this great American takes leave of the earthly scene. 


Nazi Collaboration 
With France Ended 


French People, Solidly United 
Against Germans, Are Now 
Biding Their Time 


AWAIT DE GAULLE’S ORDERS 





Allies Are U to Furnish Larger 
Su of Weapons to French 
nderground at Once 





When the invasion of Europe from 
the west takes place, the people of 
France will play a vital role. Both 
the Allies and the Nazis are aware 
of the importance of the French and 
both are strengthening their posi- 
tions in the country which may see 
some of the bloodiest battles of the 
war. Last week, reports from France, 
now wholly occupied by the Ger- 
mans, indicated that the Nazis were 
evacuating civilians from parts of 
the Mediterranean coast of France 
“for military reasons.” Similar steps 
have already been taken along the 
Channel coast of France. 


Meanwhile, the Allies are com- 
pleting plans for the role which 
Frenchmen, inside the country and 
out, will play in the liberation of 
France. French troops in consider- 
able number are fighting in the 
battles of southern Italy. In North 
Africa, a French army of consider- 
able size is being trained for the 
coming battles. This army has been 
supplied almost exclusively with ma- 
terials from the United States. Its 
soldiers wear American Army uni- 
forms, use American tanks and guns, 
jeeps, and thousands of other articles 
of war. On the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, powerful French armies are 
being built up, and these forces, too, 
are expected to play an important 
role in future military developments. 


Preparations Made 


At the same time, the only gov- 
ernmental authority for the French 
people, the French Committee of 
National Liberation and the larger 
Consultative Assembly which ad- 
vises the Committee, has been draw- 
ing up plans in Algiers for the day 
when France shall once more be a 
free and independent nation. Blue- 
prints for the restoration of democ- 
racy in France have been drawn up. 
And last month, in Morocco, Prime 
Minister Churchill had what was de- 
scribed as a cordial conference with 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the French 
Committee of National Liberation, in 
which political and military matters 
were discussed. 

While all these steps have been 
taken outside of France, the millions 
of Frenchmen still living under the 
Nazi yoke are being subjected to an 
even greater reign of terror than any 
they have hitherto known. The last 
vestiges of authority held by Marshal 
Pétain and Pierre Laval and the 
other members of the government of 
Vichy are being removed. A French 
Gestapo has been set up, under the 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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The National Party Chairmen 


HETHER a political party is in 
or out of office, most people are 
inclined to think of it in terms of 
candidates and officeholders. The 
only time this is not strictly true is 
early in an election year, before the 
roster of candidates has been chosen. 
Then, as new. alignments shape up 
and would-be candidates struggle 
among themselves, within each party 
a new figure holds the center of the 
stage—the chairman of the national 
committee. 
Actually, although he usually does 





ACME 
Chairman of the National Committee, 
Robert Hannegan (right), with Vice-President 


Wallace, Frank Walker, retiring chairman, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, at the recent Jackson Day din 


not hold office himself and does most 
of his work without the publicity an 
officehoider or candidate receives, he 
is always a key figure in the political 
struggle. For it is he who really runs 
the party—holding its membership 
together in difficult times, mobilizing 
it for the business of vote-getting, 
and rewarding faithful workers in 
the event of victory. 

On the national level, he is what 
the precinct captain, the district 
chairman, and the state chairman of 
the party are on their levels. He is 
responsible for planning campaigns, 
raising funds, recruiting workers, and 
keeping peace among rival factions 
within the party. The year of a 
presidential election, he travels with 
his candidate on speech-making tours, 
sounds out public feeling in various 
parts of the country, and keeps in 
close touch with local party officials. 

Working with him, the-party chair- 
man has a national committee, com- 
posed of one man and one woman 
from each state and territory. Party 
policy is supposed to be decided by 
the chairman with the help of this 
group. When the time comes for the 
national convention every four years, 
the committee decides on the time 
and place for holding it and makes up 
the temporary roll of delegates. 

The role. of party chairman has 
been filled by many colorful person- 
alities in our history. One of the 
most famous was Mark Hanna, whose 
leadership of the Republican party 
brought President McKinley into 
office. Among more recent party 
chairmen, an outstanding name is that 
of James A. Farley, who managed the 
Democratic party for the first eight 
years of the New Deal. 

Since Farley, the Democratic party 
has been led by Edward J. Flynn and 
Postmaster General Frank C. Walker. 
Recently Walker resigned in order to 
give full time to his duties as head 
of the Post Office Department. The 
committee has chosen Robert E. Han- 
jnegan to succeed him. 

Although Hannegan is a young man 
—only 40 years old—he has had 
ample experience as a political man- 
ager. This genial, sports-loving Irish- 


man has been a dominant figure in 
Missouri politics for almost 10 years. 
His interest in political. affairs dates 
back to his boyhood. 

Bob Hannegan was the son of a 
St. Louis police captain. He played 
football, basketball, and baseball for 
four years at St. Louis University. 
Then for three years professional 
football and minor league baseball 
occupied most of his attention. 

But he had a talent for getting to 
know people and making them like 
him. Soon he was active in precinct 
work in St. Louis’ strong Democratic 
machine. By 1934, he was chairman 
of the city Democratic Committee. 
With Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann, 
he wielded the real political power. 

The Hannegan-Dickmann organi- 
zation lost its hold in 1941 when it 
attempted to unseat the Republican 
governor of Missouri. Hannegan 
turned back to a profitable law prac- 
tice until a year later he was ap- 
pointed Collector of Internal Revenue 
for St. Louis. He did weil in the job. 
He went to night school to study 
taxation and quickly began institut- 
ing reforms in the existing tax sys- 
tem. St. Louis taxpayers welcomed 
his streamlining of the tax system. 

Only three months ago, Hannegan 
was given the top job in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Even in his 
short period as commissioner, he 
managed to make reforms, improve 
employee morale, and start an effi- 
ciency drive in the agency. 

Democratic leaders, worried by 
splits in the party brought about by 


New Deal policies, hopefully look to 
their new chairman as another Jim 
Farley. Although he is a firm Roose- 
velt supporter, it is felt that Han- 
negan may be able to patch up exist- 
ing differences among antagonistic 
party members. 

Republican National Chairman 
Harrison Spangler also faces a diffi- 
cult task of peacemaking in prepar- 
ing his party for the coming election. 
Although united on the issue of oppo- 
sition to the New Deal, Republicans 
are divided into several factions sup- 
porting different potential candidates 
for the presidency. 

Like Hannegan, Harrison Spangler 
got into politics early in life. As a 
boy in Iowa, he helped his farmer- 
politician father bring in votes for the 
Republican party. Later, he worked 
his way up through precinct and 
county work to become chairman of 
the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of Iowa in 1930. The next 
year, he was a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. He was 
a member of its executive committee 
in time for the 1932 campaign. 

By the next election, Spangler was 
director of western headquarters for 
the Republican candidate, Alfred M. 
Landon. John Hamilton, then chair- 
man of the Republican National 
Committee, named him executive 
vice-chairman to run the party’s cen- 
tral headquarters while he toured 
with the candidate. 

Although his work in this capacity 
won him acclaim as a clever political 
strategist, Spangler ran into opposi- 
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Chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, Harrison E. Spangler (center), with Senator 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont (left), and Rep- 
resentative Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey 


tion within the party in 1940. A sup- 
porter of Senator Robert A. Taft for 
the presidential nomination, Spangler 
was opposed by a group of party 
members favoring Willkie. 

In 1942, the issues which had pre- 
cipitated this conflict brought Spang- 


ler into the Republican national chair- ° 


manship as a compromise leader. 
Divided between Frederick E. Baker, 
who represented the Willkie point of 
view, and Werner W. Schroeder, who 
had isolationist backing, the com- 
mittee members decided upon Spang- 
ler on the grounds that his record 
marked him as neither an isolationist 
nor an interventionist. 

Spangler’s ability to discharge suc- 
cessfully his duties as national chair- 
man remains to be tested under the 
fire of a national campaign, as is the 
case, too, with Hannegan, 





The following letter was re- 
ceived a few days ago from a 
member of the United States 
armed forces who has been sta- 
tioned in England for the last 
several months: 


HAVE just returned from a 

three-day pass to London, where 
I had a wonderful time. I became 
so steeped in luxury that I’m hav- 
ing a hard time putting up with 
the Army these days. A friend 
went with me and I acted as a 
sort of unofficial guide most of the 
time. 

London is bedlam! I have never 
seen so many different uniforms 
in one place in all my life. Hotels 
are packed, theaters doing a fire- 
sale business, and prices in general 


high because the Black Markets 
are so well patronized. The two 
of us had lunch at the Piccadilly 
Hotel to the tune of $15 and we 
left the place hungry. Our room 
in Berkeley Square cost three 
pounds (about $12) a night. 

This is not a kick or squawk— 
merely to show relative prices. 
Naturally, these prices can be 
traced to the Americans who seem 
to have much more money than 
they know what to do with. They 
are the first to pay more than an 
article is worth just to get it and 
at the same time the first to beef 
about the high prices. One night 
we really splurged and had an 
omelette (made with honest-to- 
goodness fresh eggs) and all the 
trimmings. I won’t tell you what 
the cost was for I’m sure you 


An American Soldier in London 


would never believe it possible. 
We saw “Panama Hattie,” star- 
ring Bebe Daniels, who was excel- 
lent. As a matter of fact, she looks 
better today than she did the last 
time I saw her—which must have 
been over 15 years ago. We had 
good seats in the Dress Circle, and 
believe me, she looked no older 
than 21. She is very popular here. 





BRITISH MINISTRY OF INFORMATION ~ 
Although much of the damage wrought by 
the Blitz on London has been repaired, there 
are still many scars 


We also saw Jack Buchanan in 
“Time to Dance,” which was only 
fair. The Lunts are here also but 
we couldn’t sandwich, them in. 
I'm sure Piccadilly Circus and 
Leicester Square have more legiti- 
mate shows currently running 
than all of New York. 

The people are very docile and 
wait hours in line to purchase 
tickets. For that matter, they wait 


‘ unpleasantness of war. Orchestras 


patiently in line for almost every- 
thing, whether it’s to get on a 
bus or to buy a cup of tea. 

The greatest part of the damage 
wrought by the Blitz has been 
cleared away and repaired. How- 
ever, the whole town looks pock- 
marked. In the “City” (the com- 
mercial center of London), where 
damage was greatest, one has the 
impression of walking through 
Pompei—it seems as though one is 
viewing the crumbling remains of 
a once-thriving civilization. 

To leave such scenes as these 
and return to the lobby of one of 
the large hotels produces a definite 
shock, for here there is no evidence 
of war, rationing, or any of the 


play the latest tunes, people are 
well dressed, food can easily be 
had, and in general luxury is yours 
for the asking and the money. 
Everyone seems to be out to have 
a big time, forget the war, and 
never mind the expense. 

It was really quite an experience 
and one I won’t soon forget. How- 
ever, I doubt that I shall go back 
on my next (if any) pass. I fear 
I'm getting old, for the bucolic 
seems to hold more appeal right 
now. 

Things at the base continue to 
go along well, and I keep very 
busy. Maybe you have read of our 
doings in the daily press. When 
the invasion comes—about which 
I read so much and which is part 
of every conversation, we shall be 
much more busy, as you can easily 
imagine. : 
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Cooperative Movement One Hundred Years Old 


HIS year marks the 100th anni- 

versary of the cooperative move- 
ment—a movement which was begun 
in Rochdale, England, and which has 
spread to nearly all countries of the 
world. It was especially well estab- 
lished in Europe before the war, and 
has been growing rapidly in the 
United States. According to the lat- 
est figures, there are 35,000 coopera- 
tive organizations of different kinds 
in this country. In 1943, “co-ops” 
did a total business of more than 
3% billion dollars. 

What is a co-op and how does it 
work? Ask Mrs. Brown, member of 
the consumers’ cooperative store in 
Centerville, U.S.A., and she will tell 
you about the kind she is interested 
in: 

“We organized our first co-op back 
in 1935. A group of us became in- 
terested in the idea as a way of 
reducing our family cost of living. 
We began by forming a buying club, 
putting our money together to pur- 
chase flour, sugar, and other gro- 
ceries at wholesale prices. In this 
way, we saved the storekeeper’s— 


the middleman’s—profit. 


“Our club grew and in two years 
we were strong enough to set up a 
store of our own. Out of money 
which we had saved through our 
buying club, plus some additional 
funds, we rented a store, hired a 
manager, and set ourselves up in 
business. Our co-op is run strictly 
according to the principles estab- 
lished by the Rochdale pioneers, and 
it has been most successful. 

“When I go to my co-op to do my 
marketing, I am treated like any 
other customer. I pay cash for every- 
thing I buy, and I pay standard 
market prices—just as I would at any 
other store. Co-ops don’t go in for 
price-cutting or unfair competition. 

“But—and here is the difference— 
I carefully keep my cash register re~ 
ceipts, and every six months I turn 
them in and get a dividend according 
to my purchases. These dividends 
which come back to me from time 
to time represent a saving on my. 
food bill.” 

The consumers’ co-op to which 
Mrs. Brown belongs, in other words, 
is something like a business corpo- 
tation—but with important differ- 
ences. Mrs. Brown and her neighbors 
supplied the capital for their co- 
operative store by buying shares in 
it just as stockholders buy shares of 
stock in a corporation. But whether 
Mrs, Brown owns one share or 10 in 
her co-op, she is entitled as a mem- 
ber to only one vote in deciding its 
Policies, and her dividends are based 
not on the number of shares she 
Owns, but on the amount of her pur- 
chases, 

Thus, in a co-op all members are 
on an equal footing, and no single 
member, or group, can gain control 
of the organization and get most of 
its earnings by buying up shares of 
stock—which can and does happen 
i the case of .corporations. This 
Tule keeps a co-op democratic and 
always under the control of all its 
members. 

Cooperative stores sell goods, not 
only to members, but to the public 
at large. Members, however, are 
entitled to share in whatever distri- 
bution of earnings they and their 
fellow members decide upon. Since 
their portion of the distribution de- 
Pends upon how much they buy, 


rather than upon how many shares 
they own, they are encouraged to do 
as much business as possible with 
the co-op. 

Membership in the co-ops is al- 
ways open. Anyone may join simply 
by investing a small sum of money 
.to buy one share in the co-op. The 
larger a co-op becomes, the larger its 
capital and business grows, and the 


wholesale houses, and eight oil re- 
fineries. As Joshua K. Bolles, in 
The People’s Business, puts it: 


_A consumer in New York City can 
live in a co-op apartment house; eat in 
a co-op cafeteria; aw his groceries in 
a co-op food store; his books from a 
co-op kstore; his shirts, socks, ties, 
and other incidentals from a co-op 
mail order house. . . . He can clean his 
teeth with co-op tooth paste; listen to 
a co-op radio; insure his car, his apart- 





- 
SOUTH BEND (IND.) COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 


Many credit unions have been established on a cooperative basis 


greater the benefits to all members. 

The. idea behind the consumers’ 
cooperative movement is to do away 
with the private profit of store own- 
ers and others in the business of sup- 
plying goods to consumers. By going 
into business for themselves, mem- 
bers of co-ops can take advantage of 
all its earnings. They may decide 
to divide all or part of the earnings 
among themselves; they may set 
aside funds with which to organize 
other co-ops. Thus, a consumers’ co- 
operative store may branch out to 
establish a bakery, a dairy, a filling 
station, or a canning plant. A num- 


ment furniture in a cooperative insur- 
ance company; get medical care and 
hospital insurance through a group 
health cooperative. 


Membership in the various types 
of consumers’ cooperatives runs into 
the millions and is growing every 
year. Co-op business is still only a 
small part of total American business, 
but the movement has become very 
important. 

A growing number of farmers, par- 
ticularly small farmers, are using 
co-ops not only to buy supplies for 
themselves (one-sixth of all farm 
supplies are sold through co-ops) 





ber of co-op groceries may get to- 
gether and set up a wholesale house, 
and cut out the profit of another set 
of middlemen. Co-ops may even de- 
cide to start a factory and make 
goods for themselves at lower cost. 

Consumers’ co-ops have branched 
out in many ways in the United 
States. There are nearly 4,000 co- 
operative stores in the United States, 
1,500 service stations, 1,100 farm 
supply organizations, 10,600 credit 


unions, 2,000 insurance associations, 
61 regional mills and factories, 40 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 


Retail business is one of the most extensive activities of the cooperative movement 


but also to sell their products. Thus, 
the farmers of one county organize 
a marketing co-op, and by working 
together, they are in a better position 
to compete with large-scale farmers. 
Supporters of the cooperative move- 
ment claim that co-ops have much 
to offer farmers in the way of cutting 
their costs and bringing a better 
return for their products. 

Despite the claims made for the 
cooperative idea, there is a great deal 
of opposition to it. Opponents argue 
as follows: 


The plan is radical in character. 
If it should succeed on a large scale, 
if it should be general throughout 
industry, private profits would be 
practically eliminated. That would 
be a radical departure from the cap- 
italist system which, in spite of its 
defects, has accomplished more than 
any other system in history. 

In the long run, the more com- 
petent people will not exert them- 
selves and strive for ever greater 
progress unless they stand to profit 
—to gain greater rewards than the 
mediocre rank and file. This is true, 
whether we like it or not. Hence, 
any system which tends to level off 
profits—to put everyone on about the 
same level—is doomed to inevitable 
failure. 

It is particularly unfair that co- 
operatives should be given special 
advantages by the government. The 
government should not lend financial 
assistance to cooperatives, as it has 
done in many cases. Moreover, a 
number of states as well as the fed- 
eral government do not tax cooper- 
atives as heavily as they tax private 
corporations. Naturally, this puts 
corporations at a disadvantage. Such 
state and federal aid to cooperatives 
should be abolished. 

If cooperatives are not granted 
special favors, private business will 
be in no serious danger, for it is more 
efficient than the cooperative system 
or any other system which attempts 
to reduce the opportunities for able 
and industrious people to receive 
special rewards or profits. 

Supporters of the cooperative 
movement reply as follows: 

This movement is anything but 
radical. It is true industrial democ- 
racy in that it spreads the ownership 
and control of industry over a large 
number of people. Democracy, be- 
fore the war, was stronger in Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries 
—where the cooperative movement 
had made its greatest headway— 
than in any part of the world other 
than the United States. The people 
of those countries, through demo- 
cratic and cooperative methods, had 
tackled their problems so well that 
they were in no danger of dictator- 
ship from within. 

Our government has lent financial 
assistance to corporations as well as 
to cooperatives. Despite what is said 
to the contrary, city cooperatives 
receive no special tax considerations, 
although farm co-ops are favored in 
this way. 

Salaries vary among managers and 
key men in co-op enterprises just as 
they do among those in private in- 
dustry, with higher financial rewards 
going to the most efficient and in- 
dustrious individuals. So individual 
initiative is stimulated in this way 
by the co-ops and also by giving 
people a greater share in the fruits 
of their own labor. 

Whatever the long-range advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the co- 
operative movement, it is a way of 
doing business which has become 
firmly established in the United 
States and which in the future may 
play an increasingly important part 
in American life. Many people are 
convinced that co-ops will never com- 
pletely replace the present method of 
doing business, but they do think 
that the cooperative movement will 
tend to compete with the present 
system and thereby help to reduce 

general prices. 
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This Is the Enemy 


Civilized people throughout the 
- world were shocked by the report 
issued by the United States Army and 
Navy concerning torture and murder 
of thousands of American and Fili- 
pino war prisoners by the Japanese. 
The report by Anthony Eden of simi- 
lar atrocities against British prisoners 
of war adds to the indictment of the 
Japanese. Their cruelty, to be sure, 
does not exceed that of the Ger- 
mans. Nothing which they have 
done is more atrocious than the mas- 
sacre of Lidice or the outrages com- 
mitted by the Germans against Polish 
and Russian prisoners and civilian 
population. The nature of our ene- 
mies is brought home more force- 
fully, however, when the victims are 
our own fellow citizens. 

We are engaged in deadly combat 
against barbaric forces, and we must 
be more firmly resolved than ever 
upon their complete defeat and upon 
a postwar policy which will make it 
absolutely impossible for them to arm 
again for years to come. 

No greater mistake could be made, 
however, than to descend to their 
level in meting out vengeance. The 
New York Herald Tribune states our 
obligation very forcefully: 

There must be no thought of re- 
prisals in kind. We should have to 
search our asylums for unfortunates 
who could rival them; and, in such a 
contest of vicious cruelty, we could 
hardly provide their equals. One thing 
is certain. That is that, from this time 
until the hour comes when American 
sentries patrol the flattened ruins of 
Tokyo, the soul-searing humiliation of 


the men who are still in Japanese 
hands, being worked, beaten, starved 
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and tortured as slaves, will never for 
a moment be wholly absent from any 
American’s mind, and that no govern- 
ment of this country will be permitted 
to concede the Japanese people more 
space in civilization, or more of the 
trappings of modernity than they need 
to live a life as primitive as their 
morals, on their own accursed soil. 


Argentine About-Face 


Just when it seemed that relations 
between this country and Argentina 
were strained to the breaking point, 
Argentina acted. Seizing upon cer- 
tain evidences of Nazi spy work 
within the country, the Argentine 
government broke relations with 
Germany. It also severed diplomatic 
ties with Japan. 

While the gesture was welcomed in 
the United States, most observers are 
inclined to view its motivation rather 
suspiciously. It has been pointed out 
that we have yet to see real evidence 
that the Argentine government has 
had a change of heart. 


The Story of the 


ACME 


TO THE MARINES. The famous Navy “Seabees” dedicated this highway at Empress Augusta Bay 


on Bougainville Island to the Marines 


Although the break caused several 
conspicuous Axis sympathizers in the 
Argentine cabinet to resign their 
posts, the Ramirez regime is for the 
most part intact. Presumably it can 
continue to carry out its policy of 
suppressing democratic institutions. 
Presumably, too, it can continue to 
encourage other South American na- 
tions to overthrow free government 
and adopt its brand of totalitarianism. 
Officials in Washington are waiting 
for further developments before 
changing their opinions about the 
true character of Argentine policies. 


Hitler Prepares 


In the last few months, United Na- 
tions leaders have been almost com- 
pletely occupied with a single thought 
—preparing for the big push into 
western Europe. Similarly, the Nazis 
have sacrificed all else in a frantic 
effort to mobilize for the coming in- 
vasion. 

Reports on production, military 
lineups, and policies toward the sub- 
ject peoples along the threatened 
coast reveal the extent of Hitler’s 
preparations. Allied airmen have 
photographed huge fortresses up and 
down the Atlantic wall. News filter- 
ing out of the continent indicates that 
the best remaining German factories 
are working night and day to outfit 
the fortresses and the troops which 
will man them. 

Recent military shakeups are 
equally significant. Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt, commander of the 
anti-invasion forces, has been shifted 
to the Balkans to prepare the ground 
for German armies retreating from 
southern Russia. Colonel General 


Diet] has been withdrawn from Fin- | 


land to ready Baltic defenses before 
the Russians sweep down from the 
Leningrad area. At the same time, 
Field Marshal Rommel has been ap- 
pointed inspector general for the de- 
fense of Europe. The latter action is 
interpreted as a move to forestall an 
anti-Nazi revolt among old-line offi- 
cers in the event of disaster, 


Leningrad Is Free 


A short time ago, a great cannon 
salute marked the final liberation of 
a Russian city as the Red Army thrust 
the Germans out.of the last suburbs 
of Leningrad. The salute, largest ever 


given to celebrate a Soviet victory, 
pointed to more than a military suc- 
cess. It paid tribute to Leningrad as 
one of the cities the Russians love 
best and to its citizens for their hero- 
ism through 29 months of siege and 
steady attack. 

Leningrad dates back to the seven- 
teenth century and the reign of Peter 
the Great. It was Peter who decided 
to build a new capital on the marsh- 
lands overlooking Lake Ladoga. The 
city, then known as St. Petersburg, 
was one of the most beautiful in 
Europe. In the twentieth century, it 
became the birthplace of the Red 
Revolution. Under the Soviets, it 
was renamed Leningrad, in memory 
of the leader of the Revolution. 


Leningrad was one of the targets 
of the first German drive into Russia 
in 1941. German panzer divisions 
were stopped at the suburbs, but, 
with the help of Finnish troops oper- 
ating in the east, settled down to 
starve the city out. For 17 months, 
the people of Leningrad lived on 
what they could make and grow and, 
working desperately in their factories, 
continued to turn out weapons for 
their defense. 

A year ago, the Red Army broke 
through Finnish positions on the east 
and lifted the long siege. But the 
Germans entrenched in the city’s 
western suburbs continued to shell 
Leningrad homes and factories. Only 


Week 


now, as a large Russian force has 
advanced beyond the western out- 
skirts of the city, has its rescue been 
completed. 


Paramushiru 


Probably the most vulnerable ap- 
proach to the heart of Japanese 
strength lies through the Kurile Is- 
lands—the chain of dreary, volcanic 
steppingstones connecting Japan 
proper with Siberia’s Kamchatka 
peninsula. Paramushiru, northern- 
most of these islands, lies less than 
800 miles from American-held Attu 
in the Aleutians. 

Recognizing this fact, Japanese 
strategists have given much thought 
to the defense of their northern out- 
posts. Paramushiru has been built 
up as a mighty naval base. In 1942, 
taking advantage of American weak- 








NOTICE 


Every business in the country 
is confronted by serious difficul- 
ties as a result of the war. The 
American Observer is no excep- 
tion. From week to week prob. 
‘lems arise which make it very 
hard for us to serve our readers 
according to prewar standards. We 
will not burden you with details. 
You know enough about man- 
power shortages, paper shortages, 
and other obstacles which news- 
papers and other business organ- 
izations face, to have some idea 
of our problems. In the face of 
such a situation, which is in- 
evitable in wartime, we have tried 
very hard, and, we think, rather 
successfully, to give you the serv- 
ice to which you are accustomed. 

You can help us more than you 
may imagine in this undertaking. 
If you will pay promptly for sub- 
scriptions we will not need to 
send statements to the teachers 
in whose classes the papers are 
used. This will save our under- 
staffed business office much work, 
for it is a big job to prepare and 
mail statements to thousands of 
teachers. It will also save paper 
and envelopes, which, in time of 
paper shortage, is an item to con- 
sider. 

If each class can set a time, as 
early as possible, when all pay- 
ments will be in, and if collections 
are then made promptly, we shall 
appreciate your thoughtfulness 
and cooperation. 











ness in the Pacific, Japanese forces 
struck boldly at our Aleutian bases, 
capturing Attu, Kiska, and Agattu. 

Since then, however, our forces 
have done more than win back their 
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FOR NATIONAL SERVICE ACT. Secretory of War Stimson oad Undersecretary of War Robert 
Patterson urge the passage of a national service act at hearings before the Senate Military Affaits 


Committee 
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lost holdings in the northern Pacific. 
They have begun to harry the Kuriles 
with persistent bombing attacks. In 
the Iast six months, relays of naval 
planes have flown over Paramushiru 
at regular intervals, dropping bombs 
and photographing strategic installa- 
tions. Recently, this activity has been 
stepped up and the entire island has 
been battered by heavy pattern 
bombing. The months ahead promise 


still greater concentration on the ~ 


Kuriles as our forces are supplied 
with longer range. planes. 


New Tur in ltaly 


As we go to press, the fighting in 
Italy has taken a new and significant 
turn. While the. battle to ferce back 
the German Gustav line in the moun- 
tains some 90 miles south of Rome 
continues, our forces are pressing a 
new drive on the Italian capital from 
Bbeachheads only 20 miles below the 
city. Since British and American 
commando troops made their surprise 
landing at Anzio and Nettuno, fight- 
ing on all Italian fronts has been 
stepped up. 

The Allies now have Rome almost 
within their grasp. Ahead of them 
from their beachheads at Anzio and 
Nettuno are the Pontine marshes, 
where a broad stretch of reclaimed 
land leads directly to Rome. Dis- 
organized by the new move, the Ger- 
mans are at a disadvantage in de- 
fending their mountain line. Once 
Rome is captured or sealed off, the 
armies on the Gustav line will be 
forced to an eastward retreat. 

Allied leaders feel confident that 
wen Rome is taken new progress 
con be made in settling Italy’s com- 














Hard to concentrate 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


plex political problems. It is be- 
lieved that possession of the Italian 
capital, which is also the seat of the 
Vatican, will have great psychological 
value for the Allies in dealing with 
fascist groups in the Italian popula- 


Strike Seore 


Totaling up industrial disputes for 
1943, British and American officials 
have found that last year British 
workers staged proportionately more 
strikes than American workers, but 
that in the United States tite losses 
due to strikes were greater than in 
Britain. With one-third as many 
Workers as we have in this country, 
British labor went on strike 1,775 
times ‘in 1943, with a total loss of 
1,800,000 man days. For the first’six 
months of the year, American strikes 
numbered 1,855, during which a total 
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INSIDE THE MARS. This is a small section of the tail interior of the giant craft which recently 
completed its first mission for the Naval Air Transport Service, carrying the heaviest load ever lifted 


by a plane, 148,500 pounds 


of 7,650,000 man days were lost. 

For Britain, these figures represent 
a wartime peak—in fact, the largest 
number of strikes since 1937. But 
British leaders feel that the situation 
is explainable in terms of the diffi- 
culties under which the workers have 
been living. Working an average of 
55 hours a week through two years 
of wartime hardships, Labor Minister 
Ernest Bevin finds the workers in- 
clined to strike for trivial reasons— 
often simply in the hope of getting a 
day’s rest. For the most part, British 
strikes have been wildcat outbreaks, 
unsanctioned by the national unions. 

If necessary, Labor Minister Bevin 
has power to deal forcefully with 
strikes. A law passed in 1940 re- 
quires that disputes which are not 
quickly ended by arbitration be re- 
ferred to the National Arbitration 
Tribunal by Bevin. Unless he fails to 
turn them over to this body within 
three weeks, strikes are strictly il- 
legal. 


Mustering-Out Pay 


An important part of our program 
for veterans has now been agreed 
upon. Having passed the House and 
Senate with record speed, the muster- 


ing-out pay bill has become a law. 
Here is what it provides. 

Each service man and woman who 
has served overseas will receive $300 
upon demobilization, whether or not 
service continues until the end of the 
war. All who serve in the continental 
United States for more than 60 days 
will be entitled to $200 mustering- 
out pay. Those with less than 60 
days’ service in this country will re- 
ceive $100. Congress estimates that 
this program will cost about three 
billion dollars. 

Two other measures affecting serv- 
ice men and women are still under 
consideration—postwar education 
benefits and the soldier vote. Within 
the Army and Navy, large-scale pro- 
grams are being worked out for the 
rehabilitation of men injured in the 
course of military service. At the 
hospitals and rehabilitation centers 
maintained by the Army and Navy, 
disabled men are not only nursed 
back to health and fitted with artificial 
limbs wherever necessary, but are 
trained in some new occupation. As 
we go to press, the soldier vote issue 
has not been settled. It seems likely, 
however, that the bill finally passed 
will provide for federal rather than 
state control. 
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Daughter: “Bill writes that his cor- 
poral thinks a lot of him.” 

Mother: “How is that, dear?” 

Daughter: “He says the corporal 
won’t let anyone else peel the pota- 
toes.” —SELECTED 





The young set, keeping up with the 
times, are now asking their teachers 
to freeze their best marks and avoid 
the necessity for report cards. “e 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





“Say,” exclaimed the visitor, “how 
is it that you have so many Scotsmen 
among your pilots?” 

The RAF guide, a bit fed up with 
many questions, snatched at the op- 
portunity. “Well, sir,” he said, “since 
the Scots have learned that every cloud 
has a silver lining, we can’t keep ’em 
out.” —Tw-Brts 





“What’s your name?” the manager 
asked the boy applying for a job. 

“Ford—He Ford,” said the boy. 

“Henry Ford, eh? That’s a pretty 
well-known name.” 

“It should be,” replied the boy. “I’ve 
been delivering groceries in this town 
for nearly five years.” 

—Capper’s WEEKLY 


A movie usher found a $5 bill and 
took it to the manager. Later the fol- 
lowing notice was placed on the 
screen: 

“A $5 bill has been found. Will the 
owner please line up at the box office 
at 10 a.m. tomorrow?” —SELECTED 

















“That’s the WAC who's taking my place at 
= office, so that | can be released for combat 
ty.” 
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News Quiz of the Week 


1. What is meant by the term “re- 
negotiation of contracts” and what is 
the purpose of the procedure? 

2. In signing contracts with pro+ 
ducers of war materials, how was the 
price determined? 

3. How do corporation profits in this 
war compare with those of the First 
World War? 

4. On what grounds has the rene- 
gotiation procedure been opposed by 
certain businessmen? Why do others 
favor it? 

5. Tell something about what actu- 
ally happens when the renegotiation 
process take place. 

6. What indication is there that the 
Nazis have abandoned their policy of 
collaboration in France? 

7. What is the French Committee of 
National Liberation, the Consultative 
Assembly? Identify: Charles de 
Gaulle; Joseph Darnand. 

8. How is the new French army be- 
ing armed? 

9. What role are the Allies expect- 
ing the underground forces in France 
to play in the coming invasion? 

10. What are some of the differences 
between General de Gaulle, on the 
one hand, and the British and Amer- 
icans, on the other? 

11. True or false: In stores run on 
a cooperative basis, prices are much 
lower than in stores privately owned. 

12. Why are United States officials 
still skeptical of Argentina, in spite 
of her having broken with the Axis? 

13. Who is the editor of the maga- 
zine, Foreign Affairs? 

14. Who is chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee? the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee? 
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direction of Joseph Darnand, who 
has been referred to as the French 
Himmler. Thus the Germans appear 
to have abandoned the policy of 
“collaboration” which has prevailed 
since the surrender of June, 1940, 
and substituted a policy of naked 
force in order to keep the French in 
line. Darnand will be their hangman 
in carrying out this policy. As Anne 
O’Hare McCormick explains Dar- 
nand’s functions in the New York 
Times: “He disposes of all the force 
that is left in France, together with 
new bands of Apaches, thugs, and 
gunmen recruited from the under- 
world to help the Germans hold the 
French people down as the second 
battle for France draws near.” 

These late developments in France 
indicate that the Germans have failed 
utterly in their attempt to win the 
French over as supporters of their 
New Order in Europe. After nearly 
four years of trying to show the 
French the beauties and advantages 
of collaboration, they have had to 
give it up as a bad job. The only ac- 
complishment of their program has 
been to unite the people inside 
France as they have never been 
united before and to bolster their de- 
termination to throw out the invaders 
at whatever cost. 


Unity Achieved 

Today, on the eve of the second 
battle of France, the world sees a 
people, tried by the ordeal of nearly 
four years of subjection to tyranny, 
ready to rise up and work for their 
liberation. The path to the unity and 
the organization which will make 
France a potent factor in the com- 
ing battles has by no means been 
easy. For months after the surrender 
there seemed to be no sense of direc- 
tion or purpose. The people inside 
France were stunned and bewildered 
by defeat. The Nazis played upon 
their emotions by stirring up dissen- 
sion among various groups within 
the country. They did everything 
possible to weaken the will of the 
French ever to resist effectively. 

During the early post-armistice 
days, the only voice of opposition to 
the Nazis and the Vichy government 
of collaboration was that of Genercl 
Charles de Gaulle and his handful of 
followers who had escaped to Lon- 
don and launched the movement 
which has since come to include most 
Frenchmen inside France and out. 
Known first as the Free French, this 
movement rallied all forces through- 
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Before the war, the French Empire was the second largest in the world 


France Prepares for the Day of 


(Concluded from page 1) 


out the empire which refused to fol- 
low the lead of the Vichy govern- 
ment in yielding to the Nazis. From 
London, de Gaulle and other Free 
French leaders broadcast regularly 
to the people of France, encouraging 
them to resist and assuring them that 
their day of deliverance would surely 
come. 

At first, these pleas met with little 
response inside France. The people 
were too stunned, too anxious to 
blame someone or other for their 
plight, to do anything but sit placidly 
by. Because of the general mistrust 
which prevailed and the activities of 
the Gestapo and of the French col- 
laborationists, it was difficult to es- 
tablish any form of organized oppo- 
sition. Gradually, people united to 
form opposition groups, and the 
French. underground was started. 
Members of former political parties, 
labor unions, and other groups or- 
ganized themselves into bodies to op- 
pose the Nazis and the Vichyites. 


French Underground 


Until the middle of 1942, the un- 
derground movement of France was 


scattered and organized only on a- 


local basis. By that time, contact had 
been established with the Free 
French Committee in London and 
several large underground groups 
had been established on a national 
basis. They succeeded in printing 
and distributing newspapers and 
leaflets. They organized acts of sab- 
otage. The work of organizing the 
resistance inside France was well un- 
der way. 

In the summer of 1942 the French 
underground and the forces of de 
Gaulle joined hands and announced 
their purpose of standing together. 
The name “Free French” was 
changed to “Fighting French,” in 
order “to show that our organization 
includes the Free French forces, 
Frenchmen in our overseas posses- 
sions and abroad, and ‘Captive 
France,’ which is struggling against 
the invader and the _ authority 
usurped by a pseudo-government 
under the control of the enemy.” 

Since the invasion of North Africa 
by American and British forces in 
November, 1942, further progress has 
been made-in uniting the French in 
their struggle for freedom. The po- 
litical disunity which characterized 
the North African scene for months 
after the invasion was removed to a 
certain extent by the formation of 
the Committee of National Libera- 


tion, composed of representatives of 
both the underground movement in- 
side France and leaders from the 
colonies and those who escaped from 
France earlier as de Gaulle did. The 
Committee’s position has been fur- 
ther strengthened by the establish- 
ment of the Consultative Assembly, 
also in Algiers, which acts as a sort 
of legislature, although its principal 
function is to advise the Committee. 
The Assembly is composed of former 
members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, representatives of the 
underground, and other leaders. 
While the French Committee of 
National Liberation has not been rec- 
ognized by the American and British 
governments as the legal government 
of France, both we and the British did 
extend limited recognition to that 
body following the Quebec confer- 
ence of last summer between Prime 
Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt. We recognized the Com- 
mittee as the authority to take charge 
of matters throughout the French 
Empire but did not give it the same 
legal status as the other govern- 
ments-in-exile. The position to 
which we have adhered is that, while 
the overwhelming majority of 
Frenchmen may indeed support de 
Gaulle and the Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, the true govern- 
ment of metropolitan France can be 
determined only when the country is 
liberated and elections can be held. 


Postwar Democracy 

Our failure to grant the Committee 
the legal status of government has 
been one of several causes of fric- 
tion between the United States and 
Britain, on the one hand, and General 
de Gaulle and the Committee on the 
other. It was in order to iron out 
some of these difficulties that Mr. 
Churchill conferred with General 
de Gaulle in Morocco last month. 
One of the accomplishments of this 
meeting, it is reported, was to insure 
greater cooperation than has hitherto 
existed. 

The French Committee is now 
firmly committed to the establish- 
ment of a democratic government in 
France as soon as the liberation takes 
place. A definite plan has been drawn 
up which would insure the freedom 
of the French people themselves to 
decide upon the type of government 
they shall have after the war and 
upon the men and women who shall 
represent them. In this way, it is 
argued, there would be no danger 


Liberation 


that General de Gaulle and the 
French Committee would usurp the 
powers of government inside France 
once the country is free again. 
Another point of difference between 
the French in Algiers and the British 
and Americans relates to the politi- 
cal role which the French shall play 
during the coming battle of France. 
The French feel that they themselves 
should govern the sections of the 
country as soon as they are freed and 
that control should not be in the 
hands of the Allies. In other words, 
they are opposed to the establish- 
ment of Allied military government 
in those regions which are not 
actually in the military zones. 


Arming the Underground 


Another issue at stake between the 
French and their Allies deals with 
the arming of the underground in- 
side France. The French Committee 
in Algiers feels that the British and 
Americans should take every possible 
step now to supply the necessary 
weapons to the organized under- 
ground forces so that when the in- 
vasion comes they may join hands ef- 
fectively with the invading armies. 
On a certain scale, the underground 
forces have already been armed by 
the British and ourselves. Weapons 
have been flown in, but apparently 
not in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
the French. Moreover, the French 
in Algiers complain that during re- 
cent weeks the supplies have halted. 
Whether the British and Americans 
will accede to these demands will be 
known only as events unfold. 

The Allies are known to be de- 
pending heavily upon the under- 
ground forces for valuable assistance 
when the shores of France are 
breached and the invading armies 
storm Hitler’s fortress, Native 
Frenchmen may play a role in 
France similar to the one they played 
in the invasion of Corsica. Before the 
Fighting French armies arrived, 
thousands of patriots in Corsica had 
already risen up in arms against the 
Axis forces on the island. 

Thus, while there are still diffi- 
culties to be ironed out between the 
French and their Allies, it is signifi- 
cant that considerable progress has 
been made during recent weeks in 
resolving these difficulties and in es- 
tablishing the basis for cooperation 
not only in the coming invasion but 
also in restoring France as an inde- 
pendent democratic nation after the. 
war. 
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Issue Over War Profits 


(Concluded from page 1) 


who made enormous profits by the 
sale of munitions. 

There was general agreement fol- 
lowing the last war that in case of 
a future conflict profits should be 
eliminated. 
American people seem more deter- 
mined than that no one should make 
money out of war, but in spite of that 
determination another war has come 
and manufacturers are making profits. 
At a time when millions of young 
men are giving up their homes and 
all that they cherish, and at a time 
when many thousands of them are 
giving their lives, the corporations of 
the nation are making more than they 
have ever made before. According to 
figures from the U. S. Treasury, 
American corporations in 1939 had 
profits of $5,272,000,000. In 1943, it 
is estimated that their profits were 
$22,000,000,000. Of course a large 
part of this profit will be taken from 
them in corporation taxes and excess 
profits taxes. But when we allow for 
that we find, after the payment of 
taxes, the corporations of the nation 
made in 1939 $4,040,000,000, and in 
1943 (it is estimated) $8,550,000,000. 


War-Made Millionaires 

The profits left in the hands of 
corporations after they have paid 
their taxes were twice as great in 
1943 as they were in 1918, which was 
the second year of our participation 
in the First World War. It is fre- 
quently pointed out that the profit- 
making of the First World War made 
23,000 millionaires, and people are 
asking how many millionaires the 
present war will produce. 

There is nothing necessarily wicked 
or unpatriotic about a corporation’s 
making big profits out of a war con- 
tract, any more than there is any- 
thing necessarily bad about a man’s 
receiving double his usual wages if 
he can get them. But there is a 
question as to whether either of these 
gains should be permitted by the 
government. It is hard, however, 
for the government to obtain the 
huge quantities of war materials it 
needs without, in some cases, paying 
unduly high prices. For example, 
when war comes, the government is 
suddenly in need of thousands of 
tanks. It needs them ina hurry. But 
as there are no factories in the coun- 


Upon nothing did the | 


try which are producing tanks, or not 
many of them, the government must 
go to the manufacturers who have 
been making automobiles or some 
other product and ask them to make 
over their machinery and equipment 
and get busy at once to manufactur- 
ing tanks. 

The factory managers do not know 
how much it will cost them to make 
a tank because they have not been 
doing that kind of work. The gov- 
ernment does not know how much 
it will cost. But the contract has 
to be drawn, and drawn quickly. So 
after doing the best guessing that 
they can, the agents of the govern- 
ment set the price at a figure which 
they think will give the company a 
reasonable profit. 

When the company works over its 
machinery and gets to making tanks 
in great quantities, it frequently hap- 
pens that the cost per tank is very 
greatly reduced. Hence, the company 
makes a big profit on each tank, and 
if it makes thousands of them, its 
total profits are greatly swollen. 

If we multiply this case by many 
thousands and take into account that 
the government is not only ordering 
tanks but hundreds of other articles, 
costing billions upon billions of dol- 
lars, we get a picture of what has 
been going on, and we see how it 
has come about that many companies 
have been making very great profits. 


In Past Wars 


In our previous wars, the matter 
ended there. Corporations made 
their profits. They paid enormous 
salaries to their officials. The big 
stockholders became _ millionaires. 
That has been one of the results of 
our past wars. 


But now the government is trying 
a new device to keep corporations 
from retaining swollen profits. This 
device is the renegotiation of con- 
tracts. If the government has reason 
to think that some corporation has 
been making too much money out of 
producing war materials, it simply 
says, “We will go back and look into 
the ,contract again. If we find that 
it was too favorable, that it gave the 
manufacturer too high a price for the 
articles he produced, we will change 
the contract. We will reduce the 
price. Now that the goods have been 
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Are our war industries creating a new batch of m 


produced, we can see what it costs 
to produce them. We had to guess 
at it when we made the contract. 
Now we can be more certain, and we 
will give the manufacturer not what 
we had originally promised to give, 
but what experience shows to be a 
fair price.” In working over or “re- 
negotiating” contracts, the govern- 
ment acts through several committees 
or boards. There is one for the Army, 
one for the Navy, one for the Mari- 
time Commission, and one for other 
government agencies which buy great 
quantities of war materials. 

These boards have branches 
throughout the country. They are 
constantly at work looking over con- 
tracts and changing them. If a board 
finds that a corporation has been 
getting too much for making material, 
it not only orders that the company 
be paid less for future work, but it 
requires that the corporation pay 
back what it received from the gov- 
ernment in excess of what is held 
to be a fair return. Already the re- 
negotiation of contracts has required 
corporations to return nearly three 
billion dollars, and it has required 
many of them to lower prices on 
future work. 


But how do these government rep- 
resentatives, these renegotiators, go 
about it to determine whether a cor- 
poration which is making certain 
articles for the government is getting 
too much money out ef the job? This 
is the way .Fortune describes the 
process: 


Some renegotiators have developed 
very direct questioning techniques. 
They may ask the contractor: “How 
big a profit are you prepared to de- 
fend now when casualties are mount- 
ing and your neighbors’ sons are being 
killed?” This gives most contractors 
pause. “What would you take the con- 
tract at today on a competitive basis,” 
another question goes, “after this year 
of experience?” One officer deftly 
needles high-salaried men. He will 
laugh and ask a man esa Hage 
“Are you worth $300,000?” e reply 
is usually a smile and a negative shake 
of the head. “Are you worth $200,000?” 
continues the interrogator, still laugh- 
ing. Somewhat embarrassed, the con- 
tractor is nevertheless likely to smile 
and shake his head again. By the time 
the grilling is over, he is ready to 
accept much, much less than $300,000. 
In scanning company records, Price 
Adjustment Boards are suspicious of 
large numbers of new vice-presidents, 
very young partners, and new limou- 
sines. 


Of course this renegotiation ma- 
chinery does not always work 
smoothly. Many difficulties have 
arisen. Manufacturers complain that 
they are handicapped by not knowing 


how much of the money they have 
made they will be allowed to keep. 
Frequently they do not know where 
they stand. Some of them say that 
the government is taking so much 
of their profits away that they will 
not have enough left when the war 
closes to put their factories in shape 
to manufacture peacetime products. 
There are frequent complaints of un- 
fair treatment. As a result of all 
these complaints and charges, a strong 
movement developed in Congress a 
few months ago to stop the work of 
renegotiating contracts. 


Position of Congress 

It appears now that Congress will 
keep the renegotiation machinery go- 
ing at least until December 1, 1944. 
That is what the bill now before 
the Senate provides. The President 
can put an end to, the work sooner 
than that if he is inclined to do so. 
It is assumed that he will do this if 
the war should end. The bill before 
Congress also. provides that small 
corporations, doing less than $500,000 
of work a year for the government, 
shall not have their contracts re- 
negotiated. Other qualifying provi- 
sions have been put in the bill now 
before Congress—provisions which 
are complex and not easily under- 
stood by the public. 


For a time it looked as though 
Congress might listen to the appeals 
of manufacturers who did not want 
their contracts reexamined and enact 
a law which would take the teeth 
out of the renegotiation program and 
prevent the government from effec- 
tively rewriting contracts. As we go 
to press, however, there seems to be 
a strong swing of sentiment in sup- 
port of a strong government policy of 
renegotiation. Many conservatives, 
known to be friendly to the business 
interests, are warning that public 
opinion will be deeply aroused if war 
profits are not drastically whittled 
down. David Lawrence, for example, 
says: “Businessmen, to be sure, do 
not want arbitrary action in the re- 
negotiation procedures, but at the 
same time any system that results in 
the earning of large profits will not 
stand public scrutiny. .. . When the 
service men get back home and read 
the headlines of congressional in- 
quiries into war profits they will 
wonder what was done back home 
when they were at war—how much 
indeed was charged up to the tax- 
payers by the Congress that did not 
look out for the public interest.” 
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Facts About Magazines = Foreign Attairs 


Y the turn of the century, the 

United States had reached the 
full stature of a world power. We 
had extended our boundaries from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Besides 
these rich lands, we held new pos- 
sessions in the Far East. The Panama 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong 


Canal helped to assure our command 
of the Western Hemisphere. Our 
economic and military might was be- 
ginning to make itself felt in Europe. 

But most Americans were slow to 
think of their country in a world 
setting. It took the First World War 
to make them. truly interested in 
international affairs. Once that war 
was over, however, even the wave of 
isolationist sentiment which swept 
the country could not kill public in- 
terest in what other nations were 
doing. It was clear that we had 
great stakes abroad, 


Ernest Lindley—Speaking for the 


RNEST K. LINDLEY, syndicated 
columnist and Washington editor 
of Newsweek, is a man who picked 
a winner. One of the first journalists 
to see in Franklin D. Roosevelt the 
makings of a great national figure, 
he identified himself with the New 
Deal at an early date. Since then, 
he has made a career of interpreting 
it and the men who set it in motion. 
It all started in 1929, the year of 
President Hoover’s inauguration. At 
the time, Ernest K. Lindley was an 
ambitious young reporter with First 
World War service, a distinguished 
record as a Rhodes scholar, and a 
good start in journalism behind him. 
As a reporter for the New York 
World, he had covered the previous 
year’s political campaign, touring the 
country with both candidates. It was 
a logical development that he should 
be ordered to Washington to cover 
the inauguration of the new Presi- 
dent. 

- But the young journalist had other 
ideas. He told ‘this editor, “Go to 
Washington? [Ill quit first!” Then 
he hurried to Albany, where Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was being installed 
as governor of New York. To most 
observers of the day, Mr. Roosevelt 
was just another state governor. To 
Lindley, he was White House ma- 
terial. 

Two years later, just before the 
next presidential campaign began to 
take shape, Lindley was more con- 
vinced of it than ever. In fact, he was 


The new trend was quickly re- 
flected in American journalism. 
Newspapers increased their foreign 
coverage, setting up bureaus in re- 
mote corners of the globe. Magazines 
began to devote more and more space 
to discussions of international prob- 
lems. Finally, a magazine was 
founded for the sole purpose of 
analyzing such matters. 

In September, 1922, the Council on 
Foreign Relations issued the first 
copy of a new quarterly called For- 


eign. Affairs... Among,the many.pub- . 


lications dealing with the field, this 
scholarly 300-page magazine soon 
distinguished itself as the outstand- 
ing contributor. It is still a primary 
source for those interested in under- 
standing international problems. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, present 
editor of Foreign Affairs and direc- 
tor of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, came to the magazine as man- 
aging editor at the time of its found- 
ing. He brought with him a wide 
knowledge of Europe, built up 
through years of experience as a 
newspaper correspondent and as a 
military attaché to the American 
Legation in Serbia. 

The men he now works with in 
putting out Foreign Affairs are of 
similar caliber. On the editorial ad- 
visory board are such names as those 
of Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University and a leading 
student of political: geography; 
Charles Seymour, president of Yale 
University and noted historian; and 


Henry Wriston, prominent educator. 


The six other members of the ad- 
visory board are equally eminent 
specialists in different fields of for- 
eign affairs, 


so convinced that he wrote his first 
book around Roosevelt, titling it 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; a Career in 
Progressive Democracy. The book 
was well received as an intelligent 
and accurate, though somewhat un- 
critical, appraisal of Roosevelt’s pub- 
lic life. 

From 1931 to 1937, Lindley was on 
the staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune. His intimacy with President 
Roosevelt gave him access to all the 
high places of the new administra- 
tion. He learned quickly, and was 
soon one of the best informed of 
capital journalists. 

The Tribune’s Republican leanings 
were no barrier to the expression of 
his own New Deal slant. In 1933, his 
second book appeared, describing 
the first few months of the adminis- 
tration. This book, The Roosevelt 
Revolution: First Phase, won wide- 
spread approval as a fine piece of 
journalistic writing. 

When the second Roosevelt presi- 
dential campaign came up, Lindley 
traveled with the Republican can- 
didate, Alfred M. Landon. But 
another book, published in 1936, 
showed him still a New Dealer. A 
review of Roosevelt’s first three years 
in office, Half Way with Roosevelt, 
described the political events of the 
first New Deal administration can- 
didly without disguising the author’s 
admiration for the President and his 
policies. 

In 1937, Lindley became Washing- 


Only a uniformly high standard of 
thought and expression unites these 
men. Neither they nor- their con- 
tributors represent a particular line 
of policy. As the editors explain it, 
“We do not expect the readers of 
our review to sympathize with all 
the sentiments they find there, for 
some of our writers will flatly dis- 
agree with others; but we hold that 
while keeping clear of mere vagaries, 
Foreign Affairs can do more to guide 
American public opinion by a broad 


hospitality to divergent ideas than it 


can by identifying itself with one 
school. It does not accept respon- 
sibility for the views expressed in 
any articles, signed or unsigned, 
which appear in its pages. What it 
does accept is the responsibility for 
giving them a chance to appear 
there.” 

A glance at the contents of the 
current issue of Foreign Affairs shows 
how this idea is put into practice. 
The lead article, written by Geoffrey 
Crowther, editor of the London 
Economist, is called “Freedom and 
Control.” It sets forth some of the 
problems the nations of the world 
will face in trying to build up a new 
international order for the postwar 
period. It ends with the statement 
that we have done little to prepare 
our ideas for the challenge of these 
problems and urges that we begin to 
rearm ourselves intellectually. 


Following this, there is an article 
by Dorothy Thompson on the present 
state of public opinion in Germany. 
Then Hanson Baldwin contributes an 
appraisal of America at war. George 
Fielding Eliot is represented by an 
analysis of the military difficulties 
involved in invading Europe, Alvin 


ton correspondent for Newsweek. 
His many connections among key 
government officials, combined with 
his demonstrated skill as a writer 
and reporter, marked him as an un- 
usually well-qualified observer of the 
Washington scene. He quickly’ as- 


Ernest K. Lindley 


sumed the post of chief of the 
magazine’s capital bureau, which he 
still holds, 

Like most Americans, Lindley was 
strongly against war in the 1930’s. 
His early articles for Newsweek show 
an isolationist attitude. But with the 
march of events in Europe, Lindley’s 


Hansen, economic adviser to thé 
Board of Governors of the Fede 
Reserve System, offers a study @ 
international institutions which might 
be formed to help stabilize the econs 
omies of all nations. 
Altogether, a typical issue of Fors 
eign Affairs contains about a dozen 
long articles on various aspects of 
the international scene, with special 
emphasis on political and economi 
questions related to the forming of 
American foreign policy. There aré 
several pages listing current 
on foreign affairs with a brief sun 
mary of the content of each. : 
magazine concludes with a listing ¢ 
recently issued documents—pame 
phlets, congressional reports, specia 
research studies—of interest to stus 
dents of international relations, 
Foreign Affairs is frankly scho. 
in its approach. Its editors and ce 
tributors make no attempt to —- ff 
or popularize what they have to § 
The student may find its pages 
going, but he is sure to find th 
filled with keen analyses on impe 
tant major issues, 
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opinions veered. By the time 
Nazis had swept across westen 
Europe in 1940, he was convine 
that America must aid the Allies i 
the interest of national survival. 7 

In 1942, Lindley collaborated w 
Forrest Davis on a series of a 
which were later reprinted in bo 
form. Giving the “inside story” 
international events leading up # 
Pearl Harbor, the work was calle 
How War Came. Although many f 
viewers praised it, in some q 
How War Came was labeled 
Deal propaganda. Because of its vif 
orous defense of all government f68 
eign policy before the war, it 
said to “come close to representi 
the most adequate and elaborate ju 
tification thus far put forward by 
State Department in defense of 
recor P 

In general, Lindley’s writings t 
in this direction. The years have # 
dimmed his admiration for Preside 
Roosevelt, and he consistently 1 
holds administration policies, 
foreign and domestic. To those 
might dismiss him as a mere mow 
piece, however, it must be 
that he maintains a high stand 
logical thinking and accuracy 
with his partisanship. 

In addition to his work for 
week, Lindley writes a regular’ 
umn for the Washington Post. 
time to time, he also lectures on 
tional affairs and analyzes 
events on the radio. 
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